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FREE THE JENA6 


Self Defense is not a crime 
A CALL TO ACTION ON TUES., DEC. 4 


The youth group Fight Imperialism Stand Together (FIST) is 
calling for demonstrations, student walk-outs, walk-ins, teach-ins, 
any &all concentrated action on 
Tuesday, Dec. 4th— 
the anniversary 
of the arrests of 


the Jena 6. 
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Fight with FIST! 

NYC - 212-627-2994 

Raleigh - raleighfist@gmail.com 
Denver - denver@workers.org 
Cleveland - 216-531-4004 


Aight mporiaisin - - Stand Jogether DC - dc@workers.org 


| San Diego - 619-692-4496 
FST @workers.org Los Angeles - 323-936-1416 


Rutgers - namibiad@gmail.com 
Form your own branch! 


http://fistyouth.wordpress.com 









* Fight Imperialism -- Stand Together (FIST) is a national group of young activists 
‘ 4 committed to fighting racism, sexism, the oppresion of lesbian, gay, bi and trans 
3 - nae people, and the exploitation of the working class, all of 
I | & Tv , which are the result of imperialism and capitalism. We be- 
eMebPre « lieve that the only way to achieve true liberation for all peoples is 
FIGHT ¥ through socialism. We demand an end to all occupations now - from 
IMPERLALISM, lraq to Palestine, the Philippines, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and Afghanistan! 
STAND 
TOGETHER 















& No to U.S. intervention — Hands off Cuba, Venezuela, Zimbabwe and the 
Sudan! Stop the raids against immigrant workers -- Full rights for 
undocumented workers! Justice for Katrina survivors — End racist 

police terror! Free Mumia Abu-Jamal and all political prisoners! 

Money for health care, jobs and education, not endless war... 


















Jena 6 highlight right to self-defense 


by Larry Hales 


Surely no Black person, for that matter 
any oppressed person, considers the 
hanging of nooses a prank. Nor should 
any white per- son. Such a thing is never 
done in jest, but is a threat of an intended 
action, a threat meant to control behavior 
or actions. It is a threat of an oppressor to 
keep the oppressed in line. The racists 
who hung the nooses were very clear on 
what they were doing. Thousands of Black 
people have been lynched in this country, 
extra-legally and legally. There have been 
numerous studies of recorded lynchings 
of Black people, especially between 1865 
and 1965. There are no really accurate 
numbers but most historians agree that 
these numbers range in the thousands, 
with the largest disproportionate number 
taking place in the South begin- 


Mo Chad Lett Retin 


ning with the end of Reconstruction. 

The lynchings continued even after 
1965. In 1981 19-year-old Michael Donald 
was lynched in Alabama. James Byrd was 
dragged to his death in 1998 in Texas; 
though he was not hanged with a rope, 
this is still considered a lynching. 

So a noose is not a benign symbol. 

The young Black students, now known 
as the Jena 6, who sat under the “White 
Students Only” tree, challenging a racist 
code at the high school in Jena, La., took a 
bold action. Their action is reminiscent of 
the actions taken by SNCC (Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee) and 
other groups at lunch counters during the 
Civil Rights era in the South. 

When the oppressed resist or defend 

(continued on page 11) 


FIST at actions across the sone: Left: FIST in front of Dept. of Education in Washinaton: DC during Troops ae Now weaniee Youth Day of Action 
on Sept 28th. Top Right: FIST organizer Larry Hales at New York’s City College, discussing support for Katrina survivors with Easter Wood, managing 
editor of the CCNY undergraduate weekly. Bottom Right: FIST and Bayan youth march in Los Angeles Troops Out Now Coalition march on Sept. 28th. 
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For more than six hours following 
the Troops Out Now Coalition’s 
march on Sept. 29 to cut off the 
funds for the Irag and Afghanistan 
wars, more than 100 youth and 
students from across the country 
blockaded Constitution and Penn- 
sylvania avenues, the major roads 
leading to the Capitol building. They 
demanded an end to war funding 
and vowed that if the people’s 
resources continue to be used to 
wage imperialist war, the govern- 
ment will be prevented from operat- 
ing. 

Youth from as far away as 
Oregon, Florida and Vermont, and 
representing chapters of Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
Fight Imperialism, Stand Together 
(FIST), Campus Anti-War Network 
(CAN), Iraq Veterans Against the 
War (IVAW) and others, together 
with TONC leaders, united in the 
streets around a common demand 
of “Troops Out Now!” 

As the march approached its 
destination at the Capitol building, 
hundreds of youth ran forward to 
block Constitution Avenue, and as 
the main body of the march passed 
the action many more joined in. 
Despite the willingness of many of 
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FIST Youth Speak Out 


Youth and students cut 
artery to Capitol 5 reccciversceion as 


the youth to risk arrest in order to 
close access to the Capitol, D.C. 
police were apparently over- 
whelmed by the size and militancy 
of the action. 

After holding Constitution for an 
hour, the youth moved one block to 
take over the busier intersection 
where Constitution and Pennsylva- 
nia avenues meet. All six lanes of 
Constitution were blockaded so 
successfully that youth felt free to 
dance, string up banners and signs 
from the traffic lights, and even 
order pizza. 

After several hours it became 
clear that the police did not have the 
political will to take back the streets, 
so youth erected tents and orga- 
nized themselves into security and 
logistical teams, preparing for a 
long stay. Around 10 p.m., after 
more than six hours, all the activists 
triumphantly marched back to the 
Encampment, chanting “Whose 
streets? Our streets” with a whole 
new meaning. 

On Friday afternoon, in another 
display of student power, the same 
youth had taken over the busy D.C. 
streets in an unpermitted march to 
unmask the hypocrisy of the govern- 
ment and point out the effects the 
war has had even on youth at home 
in the U.S. 

Marching 
first on the 
Department 
™= of Education, 
‘«, they blocked 
“We the entrances 
My which ironic- 
™ ally proclaim 

s “No child left 
behind,” and 

_ demanded 

=— money for 

+} adequate 
"education and 
"college loans, 
_ rather than the 
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current policy of increasing educa- 
tion costs to force youth into the 
military. 

At the Department of Injustice, 
Tyneisha Bowens of Raleigh FIST 
proclaimed the closing of the build- 
ing, demanding “Free the Cuban 
Five! Free the Jena Six! Free Mumia 
Abu-Jamal! Free all political prison- 
ers! No longer will we allow this 
government to criminalize the 
resistance. We must have a People’s 
Department of Justice to bring 
justice to the war criminals in 
government.” 

Friday’s youth march went next to 
the local military recruiting station, 
blocking traffic the whole way, 
where students blocked the streets, 
poured into the recruiting station, 
and used the military’s printed lies 
as confetti. After successfully closing 
the recruiting station, and announc- 
ing the need to instead recruit more 
youth to the movement, the young 
revolutionaries turned their atten- 
tion to the Capitol itself. Arriving at 
the Capitol with a tail of at least 15 
police cars of various departments, 
the youth made their final stand on 
the Capitol lawn and tied all their 
grievances together at the seat of this 
government. 

Both actions reflected a progres- 
sion from earlier tactics in the youth 
movement, a move from protest to 
resistance. In addition to marching 
and vocalizing their demands, youth 
showed their ability to actually 
occupy the oppressive institutions. 
Due to their high level of discipline, 
organization and unity, all of the 
activists were uninjured and avoided 
arrest, even though they were willing 
to face these consequences if neces- 
sary. 

As Bowens summarized, “This 
was more than a symbolic action of 
civil disobedience. We actually 
showed our ability to occupy terri- 
tory and make it serve our needs, not 
to oppress us.” 
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Jena 6 highlight 
right to self-defense 
(continued) 


themselves, the state will seek to 
crush any inkling of resistance and 
defense before racist terror. This is so 
because racism is a weapon of the 
U.S. capitalist rulers. The virulent 


ultra-right racists, such as the KKK or 


Nazi skinheads, are small. It may be 
difficult to ascertain their actual 
numbers, but relative to the actual 
number of people in the United States, 
their numbers are very small. 


Even the Minutemen, racists who have 


doffed their in number. They have 
attempted, but failed, to ally themselves 
with oppressed nationalities who are U.S. 
citizens against immigrant workers—to 
divide the unity of the oppressed. 

But, as Sam Marcy, the late chair person 
of Workers World Party, wrote in “The 
Klan & the Government: Foes or Allies”: 
“The financing and the spread of 
neo-fascist and downright KKK and Nazi 
groupings is a logical supplement to the 
legal repressive and terrorist apparatus 
of the capitalist state in times of need. 
For that reason, a short-lived perspective 
in fighting the fascist menace is errone- 
ous.” 

Movements don’t spring up spontane- 
ously. Marcy also pointed out, “Capital- 
ism is the fountainhead of political 
reaction in general and of KKK and 
neo-Nazi terror in particular.” Reaction 
springs from the system itself. While 
ultra-right groupings may appear to be 
on the fringe and isolated, they never 
disappear and are never insignificant 
under capitalism. Groups like the 
Minutemen, in seething chauvinist fits, 
will try to appeal to the masses in 
aneconomic downturn, such as is 
beginning now, but they exist to confuse 
workers in general, to divide the 
oppressed from one another, but 
ultimately to maintain the white 
supremacist-dominated U.S. capitalist 
system. 

The events in Jena highlight perfectly 
the racism inherent and endemic to the 
system. Many have and will continue to 
try to minimize the impact of hanging 


nooses by labeling it as an isolated event or a 
prank. 

Even in defense of the Jena 6, some may 
say, “It was just a school fight. Why the 
ridiculous charges against the six young 
Black men?” 

However, it should be stated emphati- 
cally that what the Black youths did was 


self-defense and that it is the right of the 
oppressed to defend themselves. Demoniza- 
tion of Black youth The state’s response is a 
symptom of the racist in-justice system. This 
can be seen in the criminalization of the 
poor, especially people of color. Black people 
make up half of the more than 2.2 million 
people incarcerated in U.S. prisons. Add the 
number of people in jails and on parole or 
awaiting trial and the number is over 8 
million. 

Unemployment in the Black community 
has been consistently in the double digits 
and in major cities such as New York can be 
as high as 50 percent for young men in their 
twenties. The lack of health care, education 
and other disparities are all glaring in the 
and similar for all the oppressed. 

Black people are vilified and Black men in 
particular are made society’s pariah. These 
are the conditions the Jena 6—Robert Bailey 
Jr., 17; Theo Shaw, 17; Carwin Jones, 18; 
Bryant Purvis, 17; Jessie Rae Beard, 14; and 
Mychal Bell, 16—lived with at the time of 
their arrest. When the nooses were hung 
from the tree, history compounded with the 
nature of racism today. If Jena was and is 
not a racist place, as some white residents 
have claimed—all while avoiding the mass 
march that symbolized an uprising of Black 
people across the country in response to the 
Jena 6 case—then the students responsible 
would have been dealt with by the white 
residents in solidarity with the Black 
residents. 

This, however, is not what happened. A 
series of events occurred, including the light 
treatment of the white students who hung 
the nooses; the threat by the district attorney 
to make the lives of the Black students 
disappear with the “stroke of his pen”; the 
beating of Robert Bailey; the pulling of a 
shotgun on Robert Bailey and two of his 
friends, and subsequent theft charges after 
the young men disarmed the white person. 

Nothing was done. What were the young 
men to do in the wake of these attacks and 
threats? What was left to them in a small 
town that is more than 85 percent white? 
When Justin Barker was attacked for jeering 
Robert Bailey and calling the young men the 
“n” word, the young men were standing up 
and defending their fellow students, them- 
selves and the entire Black community. 

The response of the local state officials 
was an assertion that young Black men don’t 
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Bryant Purvus, one of the Jena 6,on Sept 20th 


have the right to self-defense—that they 
should cower and hide, because the officials 
already showed they would not act to stop 
the racists. 

The Jena 6 are heroes and should be held 
in that light, as history will attest. Their 
actions of defense were for the oppressed of 
Jena, for the people of New Orleans, victims 
of police brutality and racist terror. Their 
actions and the reaction of the state have 
awakened the Black masses and have 
sparked an emerging uprising across the 
country. 

It is up to the anti-racist, anti-imperialist 
movement to lift up the Jena 6. Their 
freedom must be demanded. All charges 
should be dropped and the D.A. stripped of 
his position and license to practice law. And 
the progressive and working-class move- 
ments should affirm and support the right of 
the oppressed to self-defense. 


Hales is a member of FIST in Denver, 
CO. @ 
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Nepal revolutionaries call on mass support to end monarchy 


By David Hoskins 


Nepal’s communist revolutionar- 
ies walked out of that country’s 
interim government in mid- 
September and announced immedi- 
ate plans to launch street protests. 
The walkout followed the 
government’s rejection of a 22-point 
set of demands by the Communist 
Party of Nepal-Maoist (CPN-M) that 
were meant to ensure free and 
transparent polls for planned Con- 
stituent Assembly elections in 
November. 

Three weeks later, on Oct. 5, the 
government announced the Novem- 
ber elections would be postponed. 

The Nepali Congress Party and 
other reformist parties objected to 
two key points in particular. These 
basic points would have declared 
Nepal a republic before the polls, to 
ensure that the monarchy does not 
interfere with elections, and would 
have established a proportional 
representation-based election 
system. Nepal still has a king, despite 
massive protests against the monar- 
chy last year. 

The government’s rejection of 
these demands, say the revolutionar- 
ies, risks providing cover to the 
criminal supporters of King Gyanen- 
dra in the army and among under- 
ground terrorist units, allowing them 
to disrupt elections, and has created 
an unnecessary crisis in election 
preparations. 

Other organizations have voiced 
support for the CPN-M’s electoral 
demands. Amik Sherchan, chair of 
the People’s Front Nepal, has stated 
that the 22 prerequisites were legiti- 
mate and that “the Maoists were left 
with no option but to launch a 
program of strong protests to estab- 
lish a republic.” People’s Front Nepal 
is a Ssemiunderground leftist organi- 
zation and a member of Nepal’s 
interim government. 

The CPN-M remains in Nepal’s 
interim parliament, where it has 
become the second-largest party 
since pulling out of the government. 
Three other groups, including the 
militant Communist Party of Nepal ( 


Marxist-Leninist-Maoist), have 
merged with the CPN-M since it 
withdrew from the cabinet. The 
CPN-M has emphasized the need for 
a single revolutionary communist 
party to fulfill the aspirations of 
Nepal’s workers and oppressed. 


Maoists call street protests; 
student organizations join 


After all four Maoist ministers 
announced their resignations from 
the government, the CPN-M called 
for street agitation to begin on Sept. 
25. Dr. Baburam Bhattarai, a leading 
party official, declared that, “Efforts 
to declare a republic from the parlia- 
ment have failed. Now we will 
declare a republic from the streets.” 
The CPN-M has promised to hold 
actions in all of Nepal’s 4,000 
villages and at every district admin- 
istration office in order to advance 
their people’s agenda. 

The actions are being unrolled in 
carefully crafted phases. The first 
phase was held from Sept. 19 to 21, 
when the Maoists held a door-to- 
door public awareness campaign 
surrounding their demands. A week 
of rallies began in the capital on 
Sept. 22 and was planned to spread 
geographically. The revolutionaries 
are preparing to launch an exposure 
campaign to reveal corrupt govern- 
ment officials and business people. 

Students, too, vowed mass 
participation in the street protests. 
The All Nepal National Independent 
Student Union-Revolutionary 
(ANNISU-R) laid out its own protest 
agenda. Public hearings in schools 
and universities began on Sept. 19 
and were expected to continue until 
Oct. 3. Motorcycle rallies across the 
country began Sept. 29 and torch-lit 
rallies were to follow. 

More than 4,000 soldiers in the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) had 
earlier walked out of their canton- 
ments to protest in favor of the 22 
demands raised by the revolutionar- 
ies. The PLA is the armed wing of the 
CPN-M and has voluntarily confined 
itself to a U.N.-monitored canton- 
ment during the peace process 


initiated by the revolutionaries. More 
than 30,000 PLA soldiers are stationed 
in 28 cantonments around the country 


Revolutionaries champion 
people’s needs 


Many of the government’s ruling 
parties fear an embarrassing setback in 
the polls at the hands of the revolution- 
aries. The popular program advocated 
by the Maoists and the revolutionary 
student and youth organizations has 
done much to earn the support of 
Nepal’s oppressed workers and peas- 
ants. 

The revolutionaries have consis- 
tently exposed corrupt landlords and 
held them accountable in People’s 
Courts set up around the country. For 
many of Nepal’s poor, this is the only 
system of justice available to them. 

The revolutionaries have been in 
the vanguard of the fight to abolish 
Nepal’s brutal feudal monarchy. The 
CPN-M initiated 10 years of armed 
struggle which, combined with the 
street protests it helped coordinate, 
brought an end to King Gyanendra’s 
absolute rule late last year. He had 
clung to power with the support of the 
U.S., Britain and India. The revolution- 
aries continue to be the most consistent 
force advocating the total abolition of 
Nepal’s monarchy and the establish- 
ment of democratic republicanism with 
fair elections. 

Additional campaigns have estab- 
lished free health care in poor districts 
and the creation of a Health Team 
Project coordinated by the PLA’s 
medical department to create units of 
medical specialists and support staff in 
rural areas. 

In August the Young Communist 
League (YCL) mobilized 600 cadres 
over a course of three days to collect 
tons of garbage from the streets of 
Kathmandu. 


Nepal’s poverty cries out for 
revolutionary change 

Nepal is an impoverished country of 29 
million people that until recently was 
ruled by a feudal monarchy dominated 
by the huge capitalist state of India to 
(continued on page 8) 
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Hip Hop and the Cuban Revolution 55:65: 


“<a ee 2 Se 
Hip Hop artists perfrom 
in Cuba for FIST and 


other political allies 
from the US. Photo: FIST. 


uring the Golden Age of Hip 
Hop in the United States, 
from the 1980s to the early 
1990s, the music was stealth. It is 
not that it flew under the radar. 
How could it, when it resonated 
around the country in oppressed 
communities? However, because of 
pure racism it was not seen as an 
art form but as a fleeting expres- 
sion of the righteous anger of the 
oppressed. 

It was a logical evolution in a time of 
the decline of the great social movements 
of the 1960s and 1970s. It was also the 
beginning of deindustrialization, the 
reintroduction of the death penalty, the 
booming growth of the prison-industrial 
complex and Reaganomics. 

Hip Hop was at its most creative, its 
most enlightening, its most explosive and 
to the U.S. ruling class, its most danger- 
ous point. 

In Cuba, that period was one of 
great anxiety, but the revolution 
triumphed in spite of the hardships and 
Hip Hop has since helped reinvigorate 
youth on the island. 

It was Harry Belafonte who first had 
a conversation with Fidel Castro and 
Minister of Culture Abel Prieto about the 
many Hip Hop artists in which he 
explained the culture to Commander 
Fidel. 

Belafonte said of the meeting, “I 
wasn’t surprised that there were Cuban 
rappers, because I don’t care where you 
go in the world ... rappers seem to be 
everywhere. But I was surprised at how 
many there were and how uninformed 
the hierarchy in Cuban cultural circles 
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Cuban Hip Hop artist after meeting with FIST. In 
picture (from left): Julius Dykes (Workers World 


Party), Cuban artist, Miya Campbell (FIST). 





was of the whole culture of hip-hop 
music. 

“After meeting with the hip-hop 
artists in Havana about seven or eight 
years ago, I met with Abel Prieto at a 
luncheon that Fidel Castro had, and we 
got to talking about hip-hop culture. 
When I went back to Havana a couple of 
years later, the people in the hip-hop 
community came to see me and we hung 
out for a bit. They thanked me profusely 
and I said, ‘Why?’ and they said, 
‘Because, your little conversation with 
Fidel and the Minister of Culture on 
hip-hop led to there being a special 
division within the ministry and we’ve 
got our own studio.” 

Since then, Fidel has called rap the 
“vanguard of the revolution.” 

Culture is protected in Cuba. In the 
U.S., Hip Hop, like all things under 
capitalism, has become a commodity. 
However, more than just that, both the 
attacks on Hip Hop and the co-optation 
of the culture are part of the racism 
endemic to the system. 

Hip Hop is seen as a threat to the U.S. 
ruling elite and as a threat to white 
supremacy. The Hip Hop generation of 
today is a multi-national generation of 
youth who have seen through the lies of 
the system and understand much more 
deeply than their forebears the attempts 
to divide the multi-national working 
class, though not in those words. 

Hip Hop is like the coded language of 
the slave in the fields; the blues of an era 
where the objective reality of U.S. capital 
is one of crisis and more wars. It is the 
“CNN of the Ghetto,” as Chuck D says. It 
also is the barometer of the people’s 
willingness to openly struggle, as was 
evident in the music before the great Los 


Angeles rebellion, when the Black masses 
in South Central L.A., tired of the repres- 
sive conditions, rose up. 

Cuba, however, sees the now global 
phenomenon and the power it holds. Like 
with the early Hip Hop musicians in the 
U.S., the culture arrived at a time when 
artists had to improvise. In the U.S. 
turntables became instruments; beat 
boxing, making music with one’s mouth, 
drove impromptu ciphers—freestyle 
circles. In Cuba, early artists used 
typewriters to bang out beats. 

The difference, though, is how this 
culture flourished in two diametrically 
opposed social systems, one run by a 
small exploitative class, the other by a 
workers’ government with the task to 
provide for all of society and solve the 
problems of an ever-changing world. 

One is an anarchic system, the other 
is a planned economy.The approach to 
culture is rooted in each system’s 
approach to humanity. The capitalist 
system has out-used its usefulness. It 
came into the world dripping in blood 
from head to toe, and as is evident in the 
rise of the U.S. military juggernaut, will 
go out of this world covered in blood. 

While Fidel says, “Within the revolu- 
tion, everything,” the U.S. rulers see little 
value in a thing that does not produce 
profit or cannot be used for subterfuge. 

In 2002, Cuba opened the Cuban Rap 
Agency and from the agency came the 
magazine La Fabri-K and a record label. 

Capitalist media outlets such as the 
New York Times, CNN and a few artists in 
the U.S.—like Pitbull of the song “Culo” 
and “independent” film producers—try to 
use the culture against the Cuban revolu- 
tion. 

(continued on page 5) 
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Farm Workers to RJ Reynolds: 
i Si, Se Puede! i SL se Puede! 


By Ben Carroll, Winston Salem, NC 
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LY powerful demonstration of more than 300 

yl farm workers, labor unionists and community 
supporters here on Oct. 28 opened up a new 
struggle against R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. The 
Farm Labor Organizing Committee (FLOC) led the 
demonstration, which marked the beginning of a 
campaign to demand that the tobacco company 
meet with the union to address the oppressive and 
deadly conditions facing farm workers in the fields 
of North Carolina. 


The streets of Winston- workers, Students for a 
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Salem were filled with red and 
black FLOC flags as marchers 
wove through downtown and 
past a number of buildings 
owned by Reynolds, chanting 
“iSi se puede!” and “iEl pueblo, 
unido, jamas seran vencido!” 
(“Yes we can!” and “The people 
united will never be 
defeated!”) 

In front of the company’s 
headquarters, marchers placed 
flowers on a makeshift coffin 
to memorialize workers who 
have lost their lives or become 
sick harvesting tobacco 
destined for Reynolds, the 
second-largest tobacco 
company in the U.S. 

Many were on hand to 
demonstrate solidarity with 
the farm workers and FLOC in 
their fight for dignity and 
respect. A large representation 
came from unions along the 
East Coast, including the 
Teamsters, Letter Carriers, 
Seafarers, Mine Workers, Steel 
Workers, Auto Workers, 
Machinists, Postal Workers 
and AFSCME, among others. 

Various religious groups, 
such as the National Council of 
Churches, were also present to 
lend support to the workers 
and show solidarity, along with 
a number of community 
organizations including 
Student Action with Farm 


Democratic Society and 
Fight Imperialism-Stand 
Together (FIST). 

The opening of the 
campaign came as CEO 
Susan Ivey of Reynolds 
American, the parent 
company of R.J. Reynolds, 
refused to meet with FLOC 
over the oppressive condi- 
tions on the tobacco farms 
that supply the company. 

A FLOC statement 
outlines what these workers 
must face: “In the past two. 
years, six field workers have 
died in North Carolina 
tobacco fields, most of them 
due to heat stroke. In addi- 
tion, most of these farm 
workers suffer slave-like 
hardships, including racism, 
long hours of stoop labor in 
the fields, harassment in 
their work, abject poverty, 
staggering debt, exposure to 
lethal nicotine and pesti- 
cides, poor health, miserable 
housing in labor camps, and 
denial of basic labor and 
human rights protections.” 

CEO Ivey claims that 
because the farms that 
supply the tobacco and 


But FLOC argues that this 
system of layers of subcontrac- 
tors is designed for exactly this 
purpose—to defer responsibil- 
ity. Because of the control R.J. 
Reynolds has over this 
procurement system, as well 
as its excessive wealth, it has 
the power to change the 
conditions faced by workers in 
the field. However, it chooses 
to ignore the suffering of 
workers in exchange for profit. 

In this case, Big Tobacco 
faces big opposition from a 
broad range of progressive 
forces. In a statement read at 
the demonstration, AFL-CIO 
President John Sweeny 
committed the support of the 
national union federation to 
the struggle being waged by 
FLOC. “We will stand with 
you, organize with you, and 
struggle with you until justice 
is won in the fields. ... 
Together, we will win.” 

In this case, Big Tobacco 
faces big opposition from a 
broad range of progressive 
forces. In a statement read at 
the demonstration, AFL-CIO 


employ these workers are not President John Sweeny 


owned directly by R.J. 
Reynolds, the company can 
do nothing to improve their 
conditions. 


committed the support of the 
national union federation to 
the struggle being waged by 
FLOC. “We will stand with 





you, organize with you, and 
struggle with you until justice 
is won in the fields. ... 
Together, we will win.” 

R.J. Reynolds is a giant, 
even among Big Tobacco, 
manufacturing one of every 
three cigarettes and control- 
ling six of the top 10 brands 
in the U.S. It will undoubt- 
edly be a long and hard fight. 
But the fighting spirit and 
solidarity exhibited by farm 
workers, FLOC, other union- 
ists and community support- 
ers in this opening of the 
campaign demonstrates the 
willingness of a broad range 
of forces to commit to victory 
and win dignity and respect 
in the fields for North 
Carolina’s farm workers. 


The writer is an organizer 
with the youth group FIST 
(Fight Imperialism-Stand 
Together) in Raleigh, NC. He 
is also involved in various 
labor struggles throughout 
the state of North Carolina 
including supporting the NC 
Public Sector Workers Union 
(UE local 150), fighting for 


Collective Bargaining Rights, 


and also with the Smithfield 
Justice Campaign. Organize 
the South! @ 
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No justice for Fernandez, tmmigrant child 
assaulted then deported 


By Tyneisha Bowens 


Over the past year the U.S. 
government has increased its 
attacks on immigrants living in this 
country. Racial profiling, mass 
deportations, and ICE raids have 
plagued the immigrant community 
in what has been deemed by the 
administration a tightening of U.S. 
security to decrease the undocu- 
mented population. In response to 
these attacks the immigrant com- 
munity has increased its political 
militancy in order to defend 
undocumented immigrants who are 
forced to flee their home countries 
due to U.S. economic and political 
intervention. 

The administration has 
attempted to mask these blatantly 
racist attacks by claiming that the 
aggressions against immigrants are 
necessary to establish economic 
stability and that they are not driven 
by racism. This lie, which has 
repeatedly been put to rest, was 
again exposed most recently by the 
treatment of 13-year-old Fernando 
Rodriguez, an 8th grader who was 
recently sexually abused and 
kidnapped by a 25 year old teacher, 
Kelsey Peterson. 

Last month, knowledge of the 
sexual abuse came out in the rural 
Nebraska town. In response Peter- 
son and Rodriguez fled to Mexico. 
After being caught in the border 
town of Mexicali, Peterson has been 
taken into FBI custody while Rodri- 
guez, an undocumented immigrant, 
has been forced to stay in Mexico. 

Peterson is now facing charges 
of child abuse and kidnapping but 
she is currently on paid leave from 
her job as a teacher. Rodriguez’s 
parents remain in the U.S. at this 
point and the young boy is being 
kept from returning to his home and 
his education. He will more than 
likely not be allowed to return to 
Nebraska. 

Most of us are aware that we 
live in a rape culture where sexual 


assault is not taken seriously and 
survivors of said assault are not 
protected. But it is shocking that a 
minor who has suffered the psycho- 
logical and sexual manipulation of a 
trusted adult is victimized further 
by the racist U.S. government. 

The mainstream media has 
made this case out to be a mutual 
and consented relationship, claim- 
ing that the two fled “together” and 
citing terms of endearment shared 
between the two in emails. As if a 13 
year old is able to consent to a 
sexual relationship with a 25 year 
old woman, the Baja California state 
police official who detained Peter- 
son stated "This was a mutual 
agreement to flee after the story 
came out that they were having 
sex." 

Rodriguez's immigration status 
has made him fair game for both 
sexual exploitation and separation 
from his family, friends, and educa- 
tion. There is confusion about how 
and where the charges against 
Peterson will be filed and even talk 
that Rodriguez’s immigration status 
makes the charges invalid. In many 
online blogs about the case people 
are praising Peterson for helping rid 
the country of “illegal immigrants” 
and inquiring about 


the immigration sta- [Wy 

tus of his family in \? 

Nebraska. ‘ 
Ignored is the fact 


that this is a minor 
and therefore unable 
to consent to sexual 
acts, ignored is the 
mental and physical 
abuse that Rodriguez 
has gone through, ig- 
nored is Peterson’s 
betrayal of the trust 
placed in her asa 
teacher. It is as tho- 
ugh being an undoc- 
umented immigrant i 
s the true crime here 
and Rodriguez is the 
one being truly pu- 


nished. This case is being used as an 
example that no undocumented 
immigrant is safe, especially immi- 
grant children. This case is an 
example that laws do not protect 
undocumented people in the U.S. 
and that if undocumented immi- 
grants do seek such protection they 
will be swiftly punished. 

We must stop these attacks on 
our undocumented brothers and 
sisters because the truth of the 
matter is that these attacks are not 
about immigration status; these 
attacks are about your race, your 
name, and what language you 
speak. The U.S. government is 
engaged in racist war not just in 
Iraq but in all of the Middle East, 
Latin America, Africa, Asia but also 
here in the U.S. We must end these 
racist wars both at home and 
abroad! 


Bowens is a member of Raleigh 
FIST. @ 





FIST leading youth and student contingent in Sept 28 
Troops Out Now Coalition march in Washington. 
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Miami Police Kill 
Unarmed Hatitan 
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Another slap in the face 


By LeiLani Dowell 


Hundreds protest racist, sexist atrocity in West Virginia 


one was ordered which found that 


By Dante Strobino 


| n the biggest expression of anti-racist outrage 
since the Sept. 20 Jena 6 rally, nearly a thou 
sand people from all over the country gathered in 
Charleston, W.Va., the state capital, on Nov. 3 to 
support Megan Williams, a 20-year-old Black 
woman who survived a vicious, racist gang 
raping, torture and week-long kidnapping. 

The marchers were demanding U.S. Attorney 
Charles Miller and Logan County Prosecutor 
Brian Abraham add hate-crime charges to the 
sexual assault and kidnapping charges against 
three white men and three white women from 


the county. 


The march was organized by the West 
Virginia chapter of Black Lawyers for Justice 
and was endorsed by hundreds of Black 
organizations from across the country, 
including the Millions More Movement, 
National Action Network, The Ordinary 
People Society (TOPS), Peoples Organization 
for Progress, New Black Panther Party, 
Sisters of Color Ending Sexual Assault, 
Southern Christian Leadership Council, 
ex-Congressmember Cynthia McKinney and 
many others. 

In a press release for the event, the 
organizers were very clear on the connection 
that this case has with other racist attacks, 
including rampant police killings and 
brutality all over the U.S. Besides the Jena 6 
case in Louisiana, the press release raised 
cases involving noose hangings at the 
University of Maryland, College Park; in 
Pittsburgh targeting Black workers; in Long 
Island this past October; and in public 
schools all over North Carolina. 

On Oct. 3 white students at Gallaudet 
University in Washington, D.C., reportedly 


held a Black student hostage for over an hour 


and repeatedly wrote “KKK” all over his body 
with markers. 

Seen in this national context of racist 
attacks, the gruesome details of the Williams 
incident can hardly be imagined outside the 
legal framework of a “hate crime.” 

Prosecutors said, “Every time they 
stabbed her, they called her ‘n——r.” Carmen 
Williams told the Charleston Gazette regard- 
ing her daughter’s ordeal, “She wakes up in 
the middle of the night screaming, ‘Mommy.’ 
What’s really, really bad is, we don’t know 
everything they did to her. She is crying all 
the time.” 

The suspects took turns beating, 
stabbing, choking and sexually abusing 
Williams, while continually threatening her 


La 
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Megan Williams, survivor of racist torture and abuse, stands strong at rally between Malik 
Shabazz of Black Lawyers for Justice and her mother, Carmen Williams. Photo: Casandra Rice 


with death, according to criminal 
complaints. 

Many marchers not only made the 
connection between this case and other 
racist attacks, they also raised questions 
about the national scenario of women’s 
oppression. In many rape cases, the survi- 
vors are so deeply traumatized that they 
never report the incident or come forward in 
public. 

Megan Williams, however, even after 
her lawyers advised her and her family not to 
attend the march, proudly marched and 
rallied with her supporters. It was a stunning 
act of strength. 

Given that only 3 percent of West 
Virginia residents are Black, this militant 
crowd was a sight for sore eyes. Marchers 
chanting “Black power!” and “Justice now!” 
proceeded down Kanawha Boulevard on 
their way to the Capitol building. 

One marcher, Cassandra Rice, a student 
at Fairmont University in West Virginia, told 
Workers World, “As a white member of the 
West Virginia population, I had an obliga- 
tion to be here to speak out against this type 
of hatred. [We have] to recognize everyday 
hatred that goes on in West Virginia that 
manifests in bigger events like what 
happened to Megan Williams. Everyday 
name-calling builds up to big events such as 
this.” 

More and more movements across the 
country are springing up to respond to these 
attacks. The people united will never be 
defeated! 


Strobino is a member of the Raleigh chapter 
of the youth group FIST (Fight 
Imperialism-Stand Together). 





Nepal revolutionaries call 
on mass support to end 
monarchy 

(continued from page 10) 


its south. Only 10 percent of Nepal’s 
population has access to electric 
power. More than 85 percent of the 
people live in rural areas without 
running water or basic sanitation. 

Malnutrition is rampant among 
children and at least one-third of the 
population lives below the official 
poverty line. While literacy runs a 
little less than 50 percent, it is only 
39 percent among women. Mean- 
while, Nepal’s infant mortality rate 
currently exceeds 63 deaths per 
1,000 live births. 

Nepal ranks among the 50 poorest 
countries in the world. The poor 
living conditions have fueled the 
militant consciousness of the masses 
and paved the way for revolutionary 
forces to enjoy a mass base of support 
for the armed struggle launched by 
the CPN-M in 1996. 

In light of the accomplishments of 
the revolutionary forces in providing 
for the basic needs of Nepal’s suffer- 
ing people, it comes as no surprise 
that many in Nepal’s ruling parties 
are hesitant to compete with the 
CPN-M at the polls on a level playing 
field. 


Hoskins ts a member of Fight Impe- 
rialism Stand Together (FIST) youth 
group in Washington, DC OJ 


Yet another display of the attack on 
Black youth by the U.S. criminal injustice 
system occurred on Oct. 12, when eight 
former boot camp guards were acquitted 
in the death of a 14-year-old. 

Videotape footage showed Martin Lee 
Anderson being punched and kicked by 
guards at the Florida juvenile detention 
center. According to the Associated Press, 
“Aside from hitting Anderson, the guards 
dragged him around the military-style 
camp’s exercise yard and forced him to 
inhale ammonia capsules in what they 
said was an attempt to revive him. The 
nurse stood by watching.” (Oct. 12) 

The defense argued that the guards 
thought that Anderson was faking illness 
to avoid exercise. It turns out he had 
undiagnosed sickle cell trait, which can 
prevent blood cells from carrying oxygen 
during physical duress. 

Former guard and defendant Henry 
Dickens claimed that the youth “wasn’t 
beaten. Those techniques were taught to 
us and used for a purpose.” (AP, Oct. 12) 

Those “techniques” are taught along 
with a mentality that Black youth are 
always criminals; that what most would 
automatically perceive as a medical 
emergency—a person collapsing while 
running laps—is an instance of “faking.” 

After an initial autopsy alleged that 
Anderson died of natural causes, a second 


Anderson had been suffocated by the use 
of the ammonia tablets and the guards’ 
covering his mouth. 

An all-white jury took just 90 minutes 
to decide that the guards were “not 
guilty.” The doctor who conducted the 
first autopsy, Charles Steibert, told AP he 
was going to celebrate with some of the 
guards that night. (Oct. 12) 

The defendants had faced at most 30 
years in prison for aggravated child 
manslaughter. Compare this to the 15 
years that the African-American Jena Six 
still face for a fight in which no bones 
were broken, where their white opponent 
went out and partied after the fight. 

Outside the courthouse, the lawyer of 
Anderson’s mother, Benjamin Crump, 
summed it up: “You kill a dog, you go to 
jail. You kill a little Black boy and nothing 
happens.” (AP, Oct. 12) 

The criminal injustice system, which is 
packed with bigoted district attorneys 
and judges, seems to think it can keep 
getting away with instances like these, 
throwing them in the face of those who 
are coming out in increasing numbers to 
protest. And, indeed, 150 students from 
Florida A&M protested after the verdict. 
The establishment would do well to 
remember the many rebellions that have 
occurred throughout the U.S. in the face 
of police brutality and repression. 


Hip Hop and the Cuban Revolution (continued) 


One need only look at the source of 
the criticism. Pitbull also wrote a song 
called, “Ya Se Acabo,” joining in the 
clamor with other right-wing Miami 
Cubans and U.S. politicians when Castro 
had to undergo surgery and then stepped 
down because of his illness. 

Pitbull is part of the ignominiously 
named “Guerilla Radio: The Hip Hop 
Struggle Under Castro,” a documentary 
made by filmmakers associated with CNN 
and Mountain View Group Ltd. Accord- 
ing to its web site, Mountain View has 
“created award-winning corporate 
communications campaigns, educational 
programs, TV commercials and sales 
tools for over 200 clients, including 
Fortune 500 companies.” 

One of the filmmakers who worked for 
CNN, Tom Nybo, was “embedded” with 
the occupation forces in Iraq. A report 
from the School of Journalism at the 
University of Montana said that before 
Nybo went to Iraq in 2003, “he received 
two weeks of military training—one 
organized by CNN and the other by the 
Pentagon.” 

In Cuba, culture flourishes and the 


Cuban Rap Agency will see that it is 
notused by outside forces to try to 
destabilize the revolution, but rather is 
used to deepen the consciousness of 
youth on the island in the service of 
deepening the revolution. 

As Belafonte said, “What I think was 
important is how open the leadership 
was to this thing called hip-hop, whereas 
in the United States we do so much to 
demonize the culture, and we don’t even 
have a Ministry of Culture in this coun- 
try. But here we have Cuba, with a new 
form of music that came from another 
place, from the United States of America, 
and they were open to giving it assis- 
tance, to help develop hip-hop music in 
Cuba.” 


The writer is a leader of FIST--Fight 
Imperialism, Stand Together--youth 
group and was a member of its delega- 
tion that traveled to Cuba in July. @ 


By Mike Martinez 


Less than 20 yards from his door, Gracia 
Beaugris was stopped and then shot to death 
by Miami Dade County police officer Christo- 
pher Villano on Oct. 26. 

Beaugris, 19, was coming home from a 
laundromat with friends when Officer 
Villano stopped and then frisked them. 
Beaugris, who had emigrated from Haiti six 
years earlier, tried to question Villano about 
being stopped. 

At this point, according to the other 
youth, the officer shouted profanity at 
Beaugris, who was already spread-eagled 
against a wall. The cop shoved him and 
eventually put him in a chokehold. Beaugris 
was shot in the arm and fell. Then the Miami 
Dade cop fired two more shots into him 
while on the ground. One was in the back of 
the head above the ear; another entered his 
shoulder. 

Villano’s version, reported in the Miami 
Herald, was that he had believed the victim 
was going for the officer’s gun. Beaugris was 
unarmed. 

“He didn’t do anything to get shot down,” 
said one of the teens who was on the scene 
but asked not to be identified. Beaugris’ 
aunts and father all say that “BG” was a good 
kid. They say that when he was shot, he was 
returning from the laundromat after washing 
his father’s work clothes. 

Some in the community here are calling 
it murder. Others are just as disturbed over 
how the shooting occurred and say it was 
unjustified. Tensions clearly exist in the 
community. Local police have harassed 
young people who created a memorial for the 
dead teen. 

A full investigation into the case has not 
been completed. 
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As Bush escalates threat, Cuba refuses to be bullied 


By Julie Fry 


On Oct. 24, President George W. 
Bush gave an unprecedented speech on 
Cuba at the State Department. He 
outlined a new, much more aggressive 
U.S. policy that is clearly aimed at 
trying to destabilize Cuba. Surrounded 
by families of right-wing Cuban merce- 
naries, Bush came close to openly 
threatening a military assault against 
the socialist island. The Cuban people 
and the rest of the world took note. 

Bush outlined his new strategy as 
follows: The creation of a multi-billion- 
dollar “Freedom Fund for Cuba” that he 
promises will help Cubans “rebuild 
their economy and make the transition 
to democracy’ —but only if the Cuban 
people agree to forfeit their sovereignty 
and follow the political and economic 
conditions demanded of them by the 
U.S. government. 

Bush will also give Cuba some 
computers and more Internet access, as 
well as some scholarships to U.S. 
schools, if Cuba agrees to his demands. 

But the most important part of 
Bush’s speech was not the offer of this 
pitiful amount of so-called aid, which 
even Bush can’t possibly believe will 
entice Cubans to abandon their revolu- 
tion. The real news in the speech was 
the fact that Bush came closer than he 
ever has before to threatening to 
overthrow the Cuban Revolution 
through force. 

Throughout his speech, Bush 
repeatedly referred to Cuba’s so-called 
“transition.” He said that the U.S. 
would not seek to “accommodate” 
Cuba’s acting president, Raul Castro. 
Ominously, Bush declared, “The 
operative word in our future dealings 
with Cuba is not ‘stability.’ The opera- 
tive word is ‘freedom.”” 

Bush is apparently willing to desta- 
bilize Cuba in order to try to win this 
so-called “freedom” and Cubans 
immediately recognized this statement 
to be an absolute threat. 


Cubans stand up to Bush 


Throughout Cuban society, people 
responded immediately to Bush’s 
threat. Cuba’s foreign minister, Felipe 
Perez Roque, issued a statement calling 
Bush “raving.” 

Roque said Bush was completely out 
of touch with the reality of life in Cuba 
and the people who live there. In 
response to Bush’s new initiatives, 


Roque issued a 12-point platform of 
demands on the U.S. government. 

Among these demands was an end to 
the illegal U.S. blockade of Cuba, the 
release of the Cuban Five, and, impor- 
tantly, respect for Cuba’s independence 
and sovereignty. Cuba demands that the 
U.S. cease its policy of aggression and 
stop its “intervention in Cuba’s internal 
affairs and attempts to manufacture an 
internal opposition.” 

The Union of Communist Youth of 
Cuba (UJC) also responded to Bush’s 
speech. Many of Bush’s new policies, 
such as the computers and scholarships, 
were directed at youth in Cuba in the 
hope that they would be less loyal to the 
revolution than the older generation. 

The UJC began their response with 
the following statement to Bush: “Your 
ridiculous words are embarrassing and 
disgusting to the Cuban youth.” The 
UJC talked about the reality of life for 
youth in their society and how distant it 
was from Bush’s portrayal. “The Cuban 
youth,” they wrote, “raised on values 
completely different from the model you 
represent, are not a bunch of uncommit- 
ted and fanatic people that will run after 
your cynical offerings. We know our 
history and have learned very well the 
lessons of sovereignty that so many 
generations have left us throughout 
many years.” 


U.S. isolated in policy toward Cuba 


Although Bush invited diplomats 
from all over Latin America to attend his 
Oct. 24 speech, the only people who 
applauded when he announced his 
policy were the right-wing mercenaries 
and U.S. politicians he invited to be 
there. 

Although Cuba is a small country 
with much less military and economic 
power than the U.S., it has managed to 
rally international support for its 
position. The presidents of Nicaragua 
and Venezuela, Daniel Ortega and Hugo 
Chavez, respectively, both immediately 
condemned Bush’s policy. On Oct. 30, 
the United Nations General Assembly 
members voted overwhelmingly to 
oppose the U.S. blockade against Cuba, 
for the 16th consecutive year. 

Here in the U.S., there is no mass 
support for an attack on Cuba. Bush’s 
current war against Iraq has lost the 
support of the vast majority of people in 
the United States. His more recent 
threats against countries such as Iran, 
which Bush and the U.S. media have 
demonized thoroughly, have only caused 


further opposition to his administration, 
given the disaster it has caused in Iraq. 
There is no support for such an aggressive 
policy against Cuba except among the most 
extreme right-wing forces. 

Given the seemingly arrogant detach- 
ment of Bush’s latest speech, many U.S. 
media sources have commented that Bush 
was only pandering to the Cuban right-wing 
in Miami, who are frustrated that the Cuban 
Revolution did not collapse after Fidel 
Castro’s illness over a year ago. 

There may be some truth to this view. 
After pursuing an unsuccessful policy of 
aggression against Cuba for the last 50 years 
that included assassination attempts, 
terrorism and many forms of subversion, all 
the U.S. government had left to rely on was 
its own propaganda: the belief that the 
Cuban Revolution was totally dependent on 
Fidel Castro. And now, over a year later, it is 
clear to everyone that it was wrong. Surely, 
the anti-Cuba forces must be a bit panicked. 

But Bush, of course, isn’t dependent on 
the Cuban right wing. They work for him, 
and not the other way around. The U.S. 
government provides them with every 
ounce of power and influence they have. 
Bush and his predecessors have provided 
the Cuban right wing with all the training, 
arms and money they have used to attack 
Cuba over the years. 

Bush is really speaking for the part of the 
U.S. ruling class that sees Cuba as a threat 
and wants to overturn the revolution by 
force. As different hostile and isolationist 
policies toward Cuba have failed over the 
years, a split has developed among U.S. 
capitalists. 

Some would like to continue along the 
same track of open hostility. Others, fed up 
with past failures and eager to try to exploit 
Cuba’s natural resources and highly 
educated workforce, favor more normal 
relations. Bush falls decidedly in the former 
camp with regard to U.S.-Cuba relations. 
And as the president and his foreign policy 
have become increasingly unpopular, those 
who he represents are desperate to see some 
gains. That is why Cuba does not regard 
Bush’s statement as an empty threat. 

Neither does the Cuba solidarity move- 
ment in the U.S. The International Action 
Center and the New York Committee to Free 
the Cuban Five issued a statement this week 
condemning Bush’s speech and calling on 
the movement in the U.S. to organize in 
defense of Cuba. Attached to the statement 
was an online petition calling on Bush to 
cease his aggression toward Cuba. If Bush 
decides to carry out his threats, the move- 
ment in the U.S. will be poised to respond, 
and so, of course, will the Cuban people. Go 
to www. iacenter.org to read the statement. 
Fry is a leader of FIST in New York City 


By Caleb Maupin 


Ernesto “Che” Guevara was 
born into a middle-class Argentine 
family. As a child he suffered from 
asthma. It was in his illness that he 
began to desire a life helping the 
afflicted. He made it his life’s goal 
to become a doctor. 

He went to medical school and 
became trained as a physician. Che 
traveled on a motorcycle across 
Latin America, an experience 
which he wrote about. The book 
was later adopted for a 2004 
movie of the same name, “Motor- 
cycle Diaries.” He saw the horrors 
of poverty, starvation, war and 
repression, and it was at this point 
that he became committed to 
social change. 

Until his death he affirmed 
that he was still a doctor, but he 
committed himself at an early age 
to fight against social illnesses. As 
he began to discover that poverty, 
war, starvation and brutality were 
symptoms of a worldwide disease 
called imperialism, he believed 
that the resistance of the people 
throughout the world could cure 
this affliction and allow humanity 
to taste real freedom. 

First Che went to Guatemala 
when Jacobo Arbenz was presi- 
dent, in the early 1950s. Arbenz 
was the democratically elected 
leader who was nationalizing land, 
and who had legalized the Guate- 
malan Communist Party. Che put 
his hope into the democratic 
process, but the U.S. imperialists 
did not. A U.S.-backed coup 
overthrew Arbenz in 1954 and 
installed a right-wing dictator. 

Che learned that reform and 
elections could not provide the 
path to power for the oppressed 
peoples. Action and armed 
struggle were necessary. Che soon 
joined with Fidel Castro and his 
July 26th Movement and they 
went on to bring down the U.S.- 
backed dictator Fulgencio 


Batista on Jan. 1, 1959. Now, 
the Cuban people had a country 
of their own. As that revolution 
developed, socialism was de- 
clared the road that the pe- 
ople would take to find liber- 
ation. 

In Cuba, Che was involved 
in the efforts to nationalize the 
land and to administer the 
national bank. He also served 
in the revolutionary courts 
which brought justice to those 
who had brutally repressed the 
Cuban people for so long. 

Che wrote an essay entitled 
“Man and Socialism in Cuba,” 
in which he laid out how 
socialism’s goal was the crea- 
tion of a “new socialist human” 
or a new human race, cleansed 
from the greed and brutality 
that was inherent in capitalist 
relations. 

Che traveled throughout the 
world to many of the socialist 
countries trying to encourage 
unity among them, as he viewed 
them each as peoples who formed 
part of the world revolution. 

In 1964 while the Cuban 
masses and its leadership were 
constructing socialism, Che left 
Cuba to help organize armed 
struggle on behalf of other peoples 
fighting for liberation. He joined 
the fight of the people of the 
Congo. Later he attempted to form 
a guerrilla group in Bolivia. While 
he was engaged in that struggle in 
Bolivia, he was captured the U.S. 
trained Bolivian army, and with 
CIA agent Felix Rodriguez on site, 
put to death. 

Che lives on as a symbol to 
oppressed people everywhere. One 
can hardly attend a progressive 
demonstration without seeing the 
image of Che Guevara, based on a 
photograph taken by Alberto 
Korda. 

Reactionary pro-imperialist 
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Who was Che Guevara? 





ie» 


Photo: Julio Robles 


forces have recently attempted to 
tarnish Che’s image with a propa- 
ganda campaign claiming his 
example is already forgotten, but the 
proof of Che’s example sits on the 
island of Cuba, where there are jobs, 
health care, and education for all, and 
the workers and farmers are in 
power. 

The proof of Che’s example sits 
also in Venezuela, where workers are 
attempting to win and build a social- 
ist society through the Bolivarian 
revolution. The proof of Che’s 
example sits in Zimbabwe, where the 
African people are getting their land 
back from the colonialists who have 
illegally owned it for so long. 

Che was on the right side of 
history. He was on the side of the 
oppressed, struggling to free them- 
selves from the chains that bind 
them. He will live on as a symbol of 
the quest for permanent worldwide 
revolution. 

Long Live Che Guevara! Long 
Live the Socialist Revolution! 
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